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became his property, even while the last of his former
accumulation was under the hammer.    His visits were
god-sends to antique merchants in Boston, Philadelphia,
and New Orleans.    In Washington a friend of his youth-
ful Boston days remarked that she was bored with flowers
and candy and kindred gifts, she wanted something that
no one else ever had.    "I'll act a play for you," said
Mansfield, " and you shall invite only those you want to
be present."   "Queen Victoria has that,"  she replied.
" But Victoria has to pay for it.   You shall not," retorted
Mansfield, and he rented the theatre, hired the musicians
and all attendants;   sent his friend engraved invitations
with tickets for every seat in the house, and acted "Prince
Karl" to an audience composed exclusively of her guests.
A careless sigh for an orchid  brought  another  young
lady twenty-five next morning.   When he invited friends
to be his guests in a box, they often found the rail banked
with flowers, boxes of bonbons, refreshments in the corner
on a tea-table for the elderly, and especially printed silken
programmes.   The daughter of a British Ambassador in
Washington,   guilelessly   emphasising   her   fondness   for
flowers, somewhat ingenuously exclaimed she would like
to dine on a table hidden under them.    Mansfield straight-
way gave the orders,  issued  the invitation,  and  Miss
Sackville-West was his guest of honour at a dinner served
on a table hidden under a blanket of buds.    During his
New York engagements he frequently sent his private car
to Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washing-
ton to bring guests to dinner, supper, or the play.

On one of his visits to Washington at this time an
entertainment was given which revealed aspects of his
talents seldom in evidence except to his intimate friends.
This was nothing less than a concert given on the after-
